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PRIZE ADDRESS. 


Written for the Second Centennial Anniversary of the Settlement of Boston. 
By Mrs. Saran J. Hate. Spoken at the Tremont Theatre by Mrs. Rus- 
SELL—Sept. 17, 1830. 


Spirit of Memory ! 
Thou that has garnered up the joys and tears, 
And all the human spoil of buried years, 
We bow to thee: 
O, lift thy veil, and bid the past appear ! 
Tis gathering ;—slowly gathering on my sight— 
Those dark old woods where Death and Night 
Held their companionship—were here ; 
Here, where the Muses’ temple stands, 
Rung the fierce yell of savage bands ; 
And save that withering cry, 
Or glimpse of savage warriors flight, 
Like the red meteor’s flashing light, 
That meets, yet mocks the eye— 
Save these, the waters and the wood 
Stretched in unbroken solitude— 
Lone, fearful, desolate and sad the scene, 
For here the Dove of Peace had never been, 
Brooding o’er human hearts, till hope was given, 
And the rude child of earth became the glorious heir of heaven! 
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A sail! a sail! o’er yonder wave 
A freighted bark is sweeping on ! 
Land of the learned, the proud, the brave 
Mourn’st thou no treasure gone ? 
Thou Island-empire—forth from thee, 
Like Wisdom from the ‘Thunderer’s brow, 
Sprung the bright form of Liberty ; 
And high-souled men have joined her train, 
Nor faggot’s blaze, nor dungeon’s chain, 
Can their firm purpose bow ;— 
They would have held the guarded pass, 
Or shared thy doom, Leonidas, 
Had faith and duty cheered them on : 
They come! that Pilgrim band—they come ! 
This lone land is their chosen home, 
And this broad world is won ! 
These were our fathcrs—these were men ! 


When shall we look upon their like again ? 


, 


Slowly, as spreads the green of earth 

O’er the receding ocean’s bed ; 

Dim as the distant stars come forth— 
Uncertain as a vision fled 

Has been the old world’s toiling race, 

Ere she could give a nation place.— 

Come hither, ye, who countless ages scan, 
Searching the doubtful course of social man, 
Come, learn that Freedom mocks Time’s slow career, 
Seizes his hoard, and showers his treasures here ; 

But spurns his errors, hallowed e’er so long, 

By seer, or sage, in sermon or in song : 

And ye, who would the deathless spirit bind, 

Come hither, and its unshorn strength be taught ; 
Nor, till ye calm the wave, and curb the wind, 
Dare to set boundaries to the reaim of thought. 


And now, while here in Freedom’s light we stand, 
And hail this Birth-day of our glorious land, 
Who does not feel a mighty power presides, 
For good or evil, as the Drama guides? 

That while opinion regulates the age, 

Virtue should rise the guardian of the Stage. 
Friends of the Drama, who with ready smile, 
Approve our efforts, and reward our toil, 

It rests on you to banish Folly’s train, 

And, leagued with Virtue, bid the Drama reign, 
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Rousing the soul to high and generous deeds, 

Melting the bosom, when soft pity pleads ; 

Till reverend age, and pure-eyed youth draw near, 

And feel the sanctity of home is here— 

And Genius, waking, strikes his harp of flame, 

And in the proud career of Mind our country seeks her fame ! 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


Continued from page 403. 


There is another reason why the human mind must still 
advance slowly. It must always accomplish great achieve- 
ments, by great intellectual toil ; and therefore the farther we 
would advance in science and literature, the higher must be 
the standard of learning, and of course, the greater the ef- 
forts to come up to it ; and although the powers of the mind 
grow in proportion to its exercise, yet the toil is not, in the 
smallest degree, diminished, for the ascent of the mountain 
is the more difficult, the nearer we are tothe summit. A 
scholar makes his debut before the world, with a perform- 
ance which commands universal admiration. Public expec- 
tation is now fearfully raised, and to meet it, his anxiety is 
intense, and his exertions redoubled. ‘There is a forgetful- 
ness here of the truth we so strongly feel in every thing 
else, that we value most what is gained by the most intense 
effort. There is no merit in assenting to old truths, nor in 
doing what any one else could do as well. But there is an 
elevation of soul following the consciousness of great use- 
fulness, in the correction of an error which has enslaved 
the world for ages, and in discovering new and momentous 
truths, which is worth more than all the other rewards of 
Genius—richly worth all the sacrifices of health, time, and 
immediate popularity which it costs. The works then 
that live, and exercise a mighty and enduring influence 
upon the interests of mankind, are works of deep, original, 
and copious thought, that have not merely contemplated 


the condition and wants of the age in which they were - 


written, but anticipated centuries beyond ; works which 
though they desire all the light that has ever been in the 
world, to shine full on their pages, yet nobly stand hlind and 
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436 PAST AND PRESENT. 
deaf to the temptations which invite them to sacrifice immor- 
tality, to the cheap and ephemeral popularity, which is the 
reward of merely successful imitation. Such productions 
are the severe and undivided labor of years ; and sometimes 
generation will follow generation, till they have worn the 
laurels of such men yellow, before the mind is again tasked 
to such intense application. 

There has been another strong check to a very rapid 
progress of mind. Its energies have been wasted in bold 
and ridiculous schemes ; many a great man has dreamed 
away a life, in the hope of discovering the philosopher’s 
stone, or perpetual motion, or the quadrature of the circle. 
Now we by no means join in the popular cry against theo- 
ries ; for what is atheory but a search after truth ? but we 
would not set a life of theories against a life of active use- 
fniness. There have been theories, and by sensible men 
too, without a shadow of rationality to justify them, and 
have been persevered in with the most astonishing obstina- 
cy, when there was not a pin to hang a hope upon. In all! 
the great theories that have resulted in something of vast 
importance, there seems to have been a premonition of 
success in the minds of their authors, almost amounting to 
absolute certainty. But besides the idle scheming we have 
mentioned, scholars have not always been willing to labor 
together in the great work of advancing the best interests 
of mankind ; and rather than have a division of well earn- 
ed glory, have chosen notoriety, though accompanied by 
infamy. In order to attract the attention of the world, 
they have run counter to the legitimate progress of the 
mind, by employing their gigantic abilities in dissemina- 
ting licentiousness and infidelity, in endeavoring to demon- 
strate that Christianity was a fable, and that there was no 
God, and no hereafter. Such were Voltaire and Byron ; 
and we feel almost inclined to introduce into the same good 
company, the elegant Gibbon, and the lordly Bolingbroke ; 
men whose learning, acute reasoning, and fascinating style, 
should not soften in the least our detestation of their senti- 
ments ; for the poison being conveyed in a golden cup has 
the more effectually gone to the heart’s core of millions.— 
Such men ‘‘ are damned to everlasting fame.” ‘This is 
something worse than a waste of mind. It is positively 
putting the world back: and great and good men have 
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been interrupted in their progress, by the necessity of 
counteracting the effects of such perversion of exalted tal- 
ents. 

It is evident, then, without going any farther, that from 
the very constitution of things the human mind must ad- 
vance slowly, very slowly ; and this gradual advance isa 
glorious part of the economy of God, by which one age is 
constantly making immense accessions to human happiness 
and improvement, without exhausting in the least the ma- 
terials it has to work with, or diminishing the least iota of 
the resources of the human mind. It advances fast enough, 
however, for a safe and useful progress ; for it can now 
plant its feet firmly every step it takes, without fear of be- 
ing compelled to retrace its path. The direction and spir- 
it with which it now moves, is animating and encouraging. 
Schools are going on every where for the children of the 
poor, who are invited to come without money and without 
price. The most eminent scholars, both in England and 
America, are by Lectures and ‘ Libraries of useful knowl- 
edge,” most efficiently promoting the national prosperity.” 
That very large and important part of every community— 


the mechanics, have now allthe means, and all the induce- 


ments to the improvement of their minds, and to perseve- 
ring industry in their profession. Life will now have 
charms for them which it has never had, which it could 
not have had before. They will be no longer mechanical 
drudges, going through their day’s work with cheerless, 


stupid insensibility, and leaving their shops for pernicious 
idleness, which is but a step from open profligacy. Their 
minds, from being stationary, will be expanded and raised. 
They will look upon their profession asa noble science ; 
they will regard the columns and arches and proportions 
of a building, with the eye and feelings of a connoisseur.— 
They will think, as well as act ; and, finding themselves 


exalted inthe scale of being, they will become intelligent 


and virtuous citizens. We rejoice to see this remarkable 
revolution in the system of education ; and we mistake, if it 
will not hereafter be regarded as an astonishing era in the 
history of letters. 

We cannot close our remarks without expressing our 
strong hopes, that the interest now excited on the subject of 
education will be kept alive. There is something grand 
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438 PAST AND PRESENT. 
and exhilerating in mental progress ; for we read in the as- 
piring wishes of man the supreme wisdom of the Deity, and 
a glorious argument for the immortality of the soul. As 
we sometimes leave the close air and confinement of the 
dwelling, to enjoy in the open fields an enlarged prospect 
and the unconfined breath of heaven, so the immortal mind 
tired of the common places of ordinary thought, of the 
petty struggles for money, and artificial substitutes for hap- 
piness ; sick of the factitious distinction of false pride, 
which regards any thing more than real worth ; sick per- 
haps of sad thoughts, the children of sad circumstances, 
longs to break from its leading strings, to find some green 
spot, where it may cheat itself of its weariness—something 
new, more worthy of itself, more capable of giving solid 
satisfaction ; to go from one acquirement to another—from 
the humble realities of prose, to the lofty aspirations of 
poetry—from things on earth, tothings in heaven. And 
this consideration of the rational tendencies of the human 
mind, when its faculties are left free and have not been was- 
ted by indulgence, nor chained down by that worst of all ty- 
-ranny which makes the body a slave only by shutting out 
all light from the mind ; it is the consideration of this pro- 
gressive tendency of mind which has exploded the insulting 
and degrading doctrine, that the faculties of the poor must 
be brought down to a level with their situation. There is 
no longer any fear that they will rise out of their sphere, 
for there is no sphere too high for them tu move in. It is 
the fault now of parents themselves, if they leave to chance 
and neglect the feeble plants which others will willingly 
cherish and water. Give the poor an equal chance, and 
they must rise. The fire of the mind, thank God! can- 
not be smothered, and it will only consume those who 
attempt to put it out. Hence arise these master minds, 
born and cradled in poverty and neglect, purified by the 
severities of fortune, thrown unaided upon themselves, but 
trusting in God, neither tainted by the elegant vices nor 
unnerved by the luxury of the rich, who, when the light 
has once been let in upon their minds, and they have once 
got an impulse, by being instructed in the rudiments of 
knowledge, go on with a sure and steady advance, to the 
highest pinnacles of greatness. Happy is it, that all men 
cannot have every thing and any thing at their bidding. 
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What then would become of a hardy and intelligent popu- 
lation——of the mental energies, the result of moral powers, 
which holds society together? We should sink from 
proud exaltation to shameful imbecility, like the — 
soldiers of Hannibal, subdued by the licentious indulgen- 
ces of Capua. A wise Providence has guarded against this, am. 
by making numbers dependent upon their own powers for ine’ 
their bread, and a superiority which they have no means He 
of reaching otherwise. A spirit of independent self reli-—— 
ance is the very soul of excellence. It is this Divinity 
stirring within us, which speaks and acts with all authori- 
ty and power. Let men feel that they must act, and they 
will act. It is this feeling which sows the ground and reaps 
the harvest, which fills granaries, and fills libraries, and 
plants schools and churches, and diffuses sound common 
sense, and a liberal way of thinking and acting, as wide as 
its influence extends, operating steadily and beneficially, 
in silence, and with astonishing power upon public and pri- 
vate happiness ; for in exact proportion to the spread of 
useful knowledge, isthe happiness of mankind, individu- 
ally and collectively. The human mind cannot rest.— 
Employed it must be, to exalt or degrade us. ‘The body 
demands repose ; but in the deepest sleep the mind is busy 
still. Reason keeps on untired through the tangled mazes 
of some undiscovered mystery, and imagination revels in 
its world of ‘‘ thick coming fancies.” ‘‘ The mind is the 
leader and director of the life of man ; and when it aspires to 
true greatness by the path of virtue, is of great power, ca- 
pacity, and glory, and independent of the caprice of 
fortune, which cannot give nor take away its integrity, 
industry, and other excellent endowments. Butif, allured 
by depraved desires, it is basely given up to sloth, and 
sensual pleasures, it becomes the victim of a fatal lust.”— 

‘¢ To beauty and prosperity there is an end, as well as 
beginning. All earthly things rise to fall, and grow up to 
wither with age, but the mind is eternal, incorrupti- 
ble, the head of the human family, directing and govern- 
ing all things, itself independent.”? This is the language 
of a man who knew not Revelation ; but it is the language 
of a noble philosophy, true to nature, and worthy of the 
best days of Christianity. The mind is, indeed, eternal, 
incorruptible. The infirmities of the body would chain 


it to earth, but it mounts with the wings of an eagle, up- 
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ward and onward, with a fearless flight, to its native heav- 
en. Ina moment, it stretches back to creation’s prime, 

and it will continually be stretching forward, ‘‘to the last 
moment of recorded time.” — 


AMERICAN SCENES. 


No moss-grown towers, or crumbling walls, 
No ancient pomp of feudal halls 

Rise on our shore : 
We have no bulwarks of an age 
Recorded on historic page 
In times of yore: 


Nor mouldering graves where we may weep, 
Save where the forest tenants sleep 

In lowly rest ; 
No ivied dome arises here, 
By youth and beauty once held dear, 
In memory blest. 


‘We cannot roam in cloistered aisles ; 
Nor mid the dark funereal piles, 

Of mighty dead, 
Seek not to find the sculptured state, 
That breathes the memory of the Great, 
When life hath fled. 


But here fair Nature’s towers of old 
Rise where the savage once did hold 

His iron sway, 
And here are monuments of time 
More mighty, solemn, and sublime 
Than Art’s decay. 


The pomp of woods sweeps round our shore, 

The cataract’s voice would quell the roar 
Of battle storm ! 

And mountain cave, and forest dome 

Are gorgeous, in our native home, 

As sculptured form. 
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WOMAN. 


Nature’s green aisles in peace we tread 


And beautiful around us spread 
The works of heaven— 


And we can mark the sacred sod, 


Where exiled Christians knelt to God, 


Tor a world—given ! 
3. Bs 


WOMAN. 


Home is the sacred residence, designed by divine good- 
ness, for the happiness of woman. Over its quiet retire- 
ment, she was formed to shed her peaceful influence, and, 
in the conscious freedom with which she is permitted to 
discharge the responsibilities which its relations impose, 
to receive happiness herself and communicate it to those 
with whom she is connected in affection and love. ‘This 
free exercise of her powers in the domestic circle, consti- 
tutes the unalienable right dedicated to her, by the Author 
of her nature, and every infringement upon it, is no less in 
opposition to her purposes, than her happiness. 

So powerful, indeed, is his influence in the formation 
of character, and so peculiar are the means which she alune 
can employ, that the invasion of her rights is felt, not only 
in domestic life, but through all the relations of society ; 
whose stability and happiness essentially depend upon the 
integrity with which its domestic relations are preserved. 

A family is society in miniature ; home is its location ; 
woman its presiding spirit ; and whatever destroys its pri- 
mary features must disturb the tranquillity of its joys ; in- 
troduce evil into its atmosphere of good ; inflict the worst 
of miseries, not only on her, but on all its members ; and af- 
fect the whole community of which it forms a part. 

The fountains of happiness thus rendered impure, send 
forth their turbid waters to lay waste the land.—Thus in 
timately is woman connected with the progress of society 
The civilization, and the character of a whole people, thus 
depending upon the veneration which is paid to her rights 
and privileges. Her condition being an index of the state 
of society in all countries. 
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In the infancy of society, among savages and barbarous 
nations, woman’s condition to the eye of the philanthropist 
is comfortless, and indeed regarded asa being of a lower or- 
der subjected to the severest trials, her life is chiefly pas- 
sed in contributing to the animal wants, and caprices of 
man—''o the quiet joys, and peaceful occupations of civil- 
ised life, she isa stranger. Home, to her, is a place of toil, 
from which she finds no release only in-the forgetfulness of 
sleep. The light of maternal sympathy sheds but a faint 
glimmering of happiness over its loneliness and toils. De- 
graded in the eyes of man, and debased in her own, she sub- 
mits to her servitude, unconscious of the wrongs which 
she suffers, and of the powers of that nature, which the 
sympathy and respect of those whom she serves, were de- 
signed to reveal. 

The activity of woman’s moral nature—too often, even 
in enlightened life, regarded as a questionable form of 
virtue,—is, among all savage and barbarous nations essen- 
tially repressed and abused. The commanding influence 
upon society of her active sensibilities, is, too often, checked 
by the rougher perceptions and grosser habits of man. 
And yet so intimately are the elements of morality combined 
in her structure, that amid the obstacles which are thrown in 
her way, her moral character, is, in all countries, equal if 
not superior to his own. 

A;knowledge of the present condition of woman, furnish- 
es but little to animate the heart of the philanthropist. 
In all its diversities of civilization and refinement,—society 
imposes largely upon her domestic rights. 

In the Islands of South America ; in the Indian Archipe- 
lago, Australasia, and Polynesia, she is still the servant of 
man. In the Islands of Loo-Choo, where the human char- 
acter has preserved more of its truth and beauty than in 
any other nation whose progress has come to our know!l- 
edge, her condition, though happier than in other parts of 
the maritime world, is far from what her character claims. 
In the Pelew, Society, Friendly, and Sandwich Islands, 
where the missionaries have somewhat improved her con- 
dition, by the meliorating influence of Christianity, it is de- 
graded still. Among the savages of Northern America, in 
Liberia, and in all Africa, it is equally comfortless. Man 
triumphs over her weakness, and with a cruel indifference 
makes her his servile dependent and slave. 
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In countries partially civilised, her condition, though 
somewhat improved, is still debased.—Her domestic pre- 
rogatives, in Asia, receive but little respect from man. She 
is regarded as the mere instrument of pleasure ; and all his 
attentions are bestowed upon her in reference to this pur- 
pose. The impure morality of Mahomet, which counte- 
nances polygamy, and teaches that woman is incapable of 
mental improvement, here exerts its degrading influence ; or, 
where this is not felt, the gross superstitions of Paganism con- 
tribute still less to her happiness. In Persia woman’s physical 
beauty constitutes the idol of man’s worship. Her educa- 
tion consisting chiefly in personal decorations, graceful atti- 
tudes, music, and dancing. 

While in Persia and Hindostan, woman languishes away 
her existence in the vapid enjoyments of sense, in Georgia 
and Circassia she is made an article of trade, and her beau- 
ty and ability to labour, made to contribute to the pur- 
poses of avarice and gain. 

In China, woman is often subjected to the severest labors ; 
and in India, popular superstition condemns her to immolate 
herself onthe funeral pyre of her husband. 

Polygamy, the fell invader of the sacred rights of her heart 
and her home, in all these countries enfeebles, enslaves and 
degrades her. In South America and Mexico, but little is 
done for her improvement or happiness. 

Where the female mind in enlightened society has been 
permitted to reveal itself, it has obtained a portion of com- 
parative respect. Thesacred joys of home, the free inter- 
change of thoughts and feelings, in its quiet retreat, have 
been made woman’s privilege ; the maternal and connubi- 
al relation have been rendered inviolable. 

But this perception of woman’s true character, and of 
the offices assigned her by nature,’are, however, much di- 
versified, even in enlightened society. In some parts of 
Europe, and even in the United States, she is still more the 
attendant than the companion of man. In some parts of 
Germany, in Austria, Poland, Russia, and Sweden, she is 
yet compelled to labour not only in her domestic dwelling, 
but in the field. The prevailing insincerity and licentious- 
ness of manners in some parts of France, and Italy, are 
powerful obstacles to her refinement in those countries.— 
Her domestic condition in Iceland is, perhaps, more favour- 
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able; and, entrusted with the early education of her 
children, she exerts a happier influence in the formation of 
character. In England, Scotland, and most of the United 
States, her character, and her rights, are more justly esti- 
mated ; the means for her improvement are more gene- 
rously supplied ; and her power is acknowledged, and ex- 
tensively felt, in domestic and civil life. Society, in all its 
relations, feels her influence. 

_ But the condition of woman as delineated in the prece- 
ding survey, isby no means suited to reveal her true 
character. It is from enlightened society, where the most 
favorable influences have operated, that a just estimate 
must be drawn. And in forming this estimate, the exter- 
nal influences which, in their imperceptible operation, so 
universally modify the human being, should be kept dis- 
tinctly in view, as the medium through which} its orig- 
inal and latent features, are to be most fully brought to the 
light of observation and remark. In adverting to these, 
the friend of woman must find cause for the deepest regret, 
that so few are favorable for the fullest and happiest ex- 
pansion of her character ;—a tame and soulless submission, 
or an irrational self-confidence, having too often become 
its prevailing attributes. 

The peculiar delicacy of her constitution, and the quiet 
occupations of home, unite their influence to form for wo- 
man, in enlightened society, a character of superior excel- 
lence. Removed from the arena of pecuniary excitement 
and ambitious competition, she finds, in the peaceful offices 
of domestic life, those pure enjoyments, and hallowed sym- 
pathies, in whose free exercise, she was designed to become 
the affectionate companion, and intelligent friend of man, 
and to shed her improving influence upon the whole range 
of human duty. Those amiable affections, and simple vir- 
tues, which compose the noblest attributes of humanity, 
im proved by the conjugal and maternal relations, in- 
veSt her with attractions the most interesting. Her moral 
excellence in the domestic scene, assumes the happiest of 
combinations, and the loveliest of forms. 

A prominent feature of woman’s character, and the pur- 
est form in which the goodness of her heart reveals itself, 
is her disinterestedness ; a primary element of her nature 
is Jove and kindness. Dependent as she is upon man, even 
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in her greatest freedom, for the happiness she requires, 
with a cheerful acquiescence she endures those subtractions 
from it imposed by his more selfish inclinations : tenacious 
as she is of her rights, she makes even his indifference a 
motive for the exercise of her disinterestedness ; and clings, 
with increased fondness, even to the very being who thus 
violates the sacred claims of her heart, and her home.— 
How frequent the instances, where woman, in the strength 
of her affection, disregards every selfish claim, and makes 
those sacrifices, which the noblest virtue and the pures 
benevolence impose ! 

From this dependence upon man, and the delicacy of her 
sensibilities,originates that true magnanimity of soul, and 
those habits of endurance, which, under the consciousness 
of wrong, and in the severest trials, are the noblest mani- 
festations of woman’s superior virtue. How often has 
she given proofs of that moral fortitude, which summons 
to her aid the strongest resources of her mind and heart, 
and seeks, in the loneliness of life, the happier aspects of 
hope and peace! This reveals a perfection of character, 
in comparison with which, the factitious courage exhibited 
in the strife of armies, or in the meaner resorts of private 
contest, sink into insignificance. In all those circumstan- 
ces of life, which put most in requisition the resources of 
the mind and heart, requiring the fullest exercise of those 
virtues denominated passive, woman’s character must b2 
acknowledged pre-eminent. 

Impelled by the power of that divine principle of love 
which so entirely pervades her heart, and feeling her great 
responsibleness to society, woman discharges the duties 
which devolve upon her with an integrity of purpose, and 
a devotion of soul, which renders her character essentially 
practical. Its beautiful simplicity exhibits itself in the pa- 
tient and cheerful performance of those daily-recurring of- 
fices of domestic and social life, on which depend so much 
of the happiness of those with whom she is connected.— 
Avoiding those speculations, which man too often substi- 
tutes for duty, she defines her principles of action ; and in 
the true spirit of usefulness, embodies them in practice.— 
Confining her attention to the immediate duties which de- 
volve upon her, she thus multiplies their power of impart- 
ing, happiness. In all those simple, and, therefore, effi- 
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cient forms of action, connected with the domestic dispen- 
sation, whose influences steal so silently and imperceptibly 
overthe heart, and awaken that spontaneous and benignant 
flow of soul, which is the chief element of serenity and 
peace, who has not felt woman’s power !—To diffuse hap- 
piness, is the highest aim of superior natures; and who 
seeks purer meansto accomplish this beneficent purpose, 
or pursues them witha nobler ardour, than woman !— 
Happy will it be for man, when taking a more benevolent 
interest in her happiness, and conscious of the sublimity of 
her character, he shall permit her to raise him and _ his off- 
‘spring, to that moral elevation, from which even his coin- 
pease indifference has hitherto been unable to depress 
er! 

Woman’s disinterestedness, and her beneficent desire to 
diffuse happiness, by the conscientious application of her 
powers, give her a versatility of character, which is admi- 
rably suited to the discharge of those varied duties, in 
which she was designed to engage. That pliancy of spirit, 
which, without diminishing its strength, or quenching its 
ardour, adapts itself to every diversity of condition, isa 
prominent trait in her character. Under the vicissitudes 
of sickness and health—of joy and sorrow—poverty and 
abundance—of neglect and attention, this principle of her 
nature reveals itself as a sustaining power. Without 
its activity, how comfortless would be lier condition, even 
in enlightened life. 

How strong and constant is woman’s love !—a sentiment 
which neither time nor circumstances can erase from her 
heart which is active in every ill, in every joy. With a 
deep and strong current, it flows onward through every 
barrier of time, and terminates only with eternity ! a prin- 
ciple so powerful, and constant, in its operations, and bear- 
ing the impress of immortality, invests her character with 
the highest attributes of humanity. Assuming in its visi- 
ble appearances, al] the forms of kindness, tenderness, 
humanity, generosity ; and, when the customs of society 
do not exert their demoralising influence upon thought 
and expression, those of simplicity and sincerity. 

The generous Ledyard, who travelled extensively, and 
saw with an observing eye the world of man ina variety 
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of forms, gives his testimony to woman’: excellence, in the 
following words : 

‘¢] have always remarked that women, in all countries 
are civil, obliging , tender, and humane ; and that they do 
not hesitate like man, to perform a generous action. Not 
haughty, not arrogant, not supercilious; they are full of 
courtesy, and fond of society ; are,in general, more vir- 
tuous than man, and perform more good actions than he. 
Toa woman, whether civilised or savage, I never ad- 
dressed myself in the language of decency and friendship, 
without receiving a decent and friendly answer. In wan- 
dering over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, 
through honest Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the wide spread 
regions of the wandering Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, 
wet, or sick, the women have ever been friendly to me, 
and uniformly so ; and to add to this virtue, so worthy 
the appellation of benevolence, these actions have been per- 
formed in so free, and so kinda manner, that if I was 
dry, I drank the sweetest draught, and if hungry, I ate the 
coarsest morsel with a double relish.” 

To the eye of the moralist, the character of woman, 
uniting such due proportions of the virtues, assumes a beau- 
ty and symmetry of the highest order of excellence. If 
the energy of her sensibilities, sometimes invest it with 
the excess of weakness, the seeming defect is compensated, 
by the noble virtues to which they give rise. The force 
of her feelings imparts a force to her actions ; and impelled 
as she is by the principle of love and benevolence, her 
many failings lean to virtue’s side. They are errors of the 
head—not often of the heart ; the results of man’s indiffer- 
ence to her moral nature. Let her mind be elevated by 
intelligence, and the frequency would be diminished.— 
When man shall be just to her nature, then will he have less 
cause to censure ; for woman will have fewer faults to de- 
serve censure. Her moral taste, refined and elevated by 
the perceptions of her intellect, will then present her to his 
view, as a manifestation of a superior nature ; a copy 
worthy its original ; worthy his confidence, companion- 
ship, and love. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 


Swiftly it ploughed its way, 
With white sails firmly set, 

And the waves fitful play, 
Proudly and fearless met !— 


That solitary ship 
Riding upon the sea, 

Had not one mirthful lip, 
One tone of revelry !— 


The shadowy crew—like lone, 
Wild spirits of the deep, 

Were bound by spells unknown ! 
Chain’d in a darken’d sleep !— 


The ship! an ocean bird 
Cleaving the glassy waves, 
And borne on wings that stirred 
Its coral home—its grave— 


Where was the unseen hand 
Guiding the restless prow ? 
Alas, that reckless band 
Need not a helmsman now ! 


For in wild storm, as calm, 
That bark was ever seen, 

SarE.y, as though some charm, 
Over its sails had been !— 


Strange ship ! which all might view, 
And yet not one could “ hail,” 
Vanish’d thou art !—oh who 
From fate can draw thy veil !— 


Thou’st borne to us a tone 
And mirror, whereon we 

May read our faint,—unknown, 
Our traceless destiny !— 


Yet, we fear not, lone bark ! . 
Type of futurity ! 
God will our pathway mark, 
Our guide—our Saviour be ! 
CrEAN.—9th month, 1830. ANNA. 
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EARLY FRIENDSHIP. 


EARLY FRIENDSHIP—NO. IV. 


JEFFERSON BARNEY. 


THERE is a quiet green lane which runs northerly from 
the base of the meeting-house hill: almost a mile of it is 
parallel to the little river, or as nearly parallel as a straight 
line and a zigzag one can be. The road is unbending and pass- 
es gravely and steadily on,turning neither to the left or right; 
but the river winds in and out, accommodating its path to 
"8 trees and knolls, yet still keeping at a short distance 

rom the lane, and it is quite as near at the end ofthe mile as 
the beginning. Rarely has a strangér tarried a week in our 
town, without taking a stroll through that lane. And he 
would be sure to notice on one side a very high rock, the 
top of which is quite level. ”Tisso high that it saves the 
good people who live in the cottage opposite, from the 
trouble of keeping a wall in that place ; neither cattle nor 
sheep being able to ascend it from the roadside ; and the 
stranger if he wishesto sit in the shade of the walnut-trees 
which overshadows the rock, must climb over the stone 
wall, (it is a very good wall, and easily scaled) about ten 
rods this side, on the meeting-house side, I mean. There, 
some years since, he would have found five children, appa- 
rently all of the same age, three of them with clear blue 
eyes and yellow hair, and the other two with bright black 
eyes and dark hair. He would always find them there in 
good weather, excepting during school-hours, and in blue- 
berry time, when he might find the same group in “the 
Dunn pasture,” picking, chatting, and singing as merrily 
as so many squirrels. But let him sit down on the rock 
with the children ; they will sit down quietly by him, they 
are old enough to know how to behave, and they will tell 
him all about the cottages and their inmates, about them- 
selves, &c. Jefferson Barney was generally the orator.— 
A bright lad he was. Proudly elevating his head, tossing 
back his yellow locks, and flinging out his right arm in the 
direction of the cottages. ‘‘ That white-house that has the 
poplars and the pionies afore it, is my father’s, Mr. George 
Washington Barney, Sir, a very good man, indeed, Sir.—— 
He owns most of this land here, &c.—*‘ A’nt you going 
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to tell him whose the other house is, Jeff ?”” This question 
woulp be put by the little black-eyed girl standing near the 
first speaker. ‘‘ The other house with the great pear tree 
by it, is Mr. Thomas Pierson’s, and he’s a gocd man, Sir ; 
and these are his children here, Ben and Fanny ; and these 
are my sisters, Ruth and Jane, twin brothers.” ‘¢ Twin 
sisters,” says Ruth.’ ‘“T'win brother and sister, I mean.— 
These are pleasant homes, any way. We’ve no neighbours, 
and we don’t want any. We dance till we’re tired, and 
then we sit down and read.” ‘* What do you read ?”— 
“¢ We read the Iliad and Odyssey, and the Mythology.””— 
‘¢ Where do you get such books ?” ‘My aunt sent them 
tous. She lives in Boston, Sir. That’sa fine place, a 
grand place, they say, but an awful distance from here,— 
forty or fifty miles. You laugh, ; Sir perhaps you’ve seen 
the place, and can tell us something about it.” ‘* First 
tell me what you read of in your books?” ‘Qh, Sir, 
Ulysses, and Achilles, and Hector, and foaming steeds, and 
glorious combats, and—they say, Sir, we are going to 
have a war here. If they do, I’ll go andI’Il fight.” And 
may be you’ll die, Jeff.”” ‘‘ Then I shall die gloriously for 
my country.” ‘You'll have to leave your friends.””— 
“¢ Me, glory summons to the tented field,” says Jefferson, 
proudly extending his right arm. 

The war did come, and Jefferson earnestly importuned 
his father to let him go to the army.” ‘‘ No, no, Jefferson, 
I cannot spare you ; and I don’t really approve of war.”— 
*¢ But the country’s honor is in peril, they say, father. It 
must be defended.” ‘‘ Well, well, you are too young. You 
are not eighteen.” ‘*MayI gowhen I am eighteen?”— 
*¢ Yes, if you'll work well till that time, unless [ persuade 
we to give itupthen.” ‘* But before that time, said Mr. 

arney to himself, ‘* peace will be established ;” but he 
was disappointed, and a year before peace, was negotiated 
Jefferson was in the ranks, fighting, as he said, for his coun- 
try’s honor. How he wished to bring away some honora- 
ble scar. He did not, however, nor did he find any oppor- 
tunity of signalizing himself, although he carefully sought 
such an opportunity, being truly brave and fearless. He 
was retained in the service after the establishment of peace ; 
but he obtained a furlough to visit his friends, and before 
he departed to his distant station, he had, with the consent 
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and approbation of all parties concerned, (and in a country 
village there must be many) given to Fanny the troth ofa 
good soldier, in exchange for that ofa good and lovely 
maiden. 

‘* Fanny,” said Ben Pierson, shutting the door which he 
had just opened in order to go out, ‘I wonder what makes 
Jefferson look so red all the time !”’ Fanny carelessly re- 
plied, ‘‘ Well, I guess, he is sun-burnt.” ‘I hope it’s noth- 
ing but tan,” said Ben, drily, as he went out. Thought 
Fanny, ‘ Ben is laughing at Jefferson, because he’s not so 
delicate as he used to be. His manners are not so kind 
and gentlemanly as they were, because he’sa soldier : he 
has a good heart, I know.” The gentle girl little dream- 
ed she had given her heart to one who would be the mur- 
derer of its peace. When Jefferson first joined the army, he 
could not taste ardent spirit ; and although it was given him 
every day, he never drank it, until he was so much ridi- 
culed for his scrupulosity, as it was thought, that he felt 
obliged to take a little to keep up his dignity. By degrees 
it became less offensive to him, then he drank it with pleas- 
ure,—drank all he could obtain, and wished it was more. 
Yet his friend did not suspect him on his return. But 
when, after his discharge from the army, he came home to 
marry Fanny and carry on the farm, then the frightful 
change was evident to ali. I need not describe him now.— 
All who have ever seen a confirmed drunkard, can imagine 
what a sad metamorphosis had come on the noble-looking 
and generous young soldier. His heart too, was changed. 
He did not hesitate to bring home the inebriating liquid, 
and drink deeply and long in the presence of his friends.— 
His moral feeling was gone. His affection, too, was chilled. 
It must have been so, for all the affectionate solicitations of 
his friends and even of Fanny, were unavailing; and if 
they induced him to ‘‘ set down that glass,” the next one 
was more eagerly grasped, and firmly detained. [anny 
considered long, and deeply, and painfully. She ‘‘used to 
love him sincerely, and she pitied him more ; and if he 
could be reclaimed, and;’she could see him as he once 
was, she would love him better than ever.” She 
prayed for him, and she prayed to be Jed in the right way. 
She conversed with him often and seriously. He would 
weep and promise, and once he abstained from spirits a 
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whole month, but the opening of the next month found 
him intoxicated. Fanny shed many bitter tears, before she 
could prevail on herself to go to her parents, and tell them 
she had concluded to dismiss Jefferson. She did tell them 
however. ‘‘I am happy to hear your determination, my 
dear child,” said her father, ‘‘I had ceased to urge you, 
for I felt that Heaven would direct you in the right way.— 
I have seen so much wretchedness, and lamentation, and 
woe, occasioned by this same fiery fiend, that I would rath- 
er my only and beloved girl should go down to her grave, 
than be wedded to one who follows strong drink. You 
will never be sorry for this, Fanny. But you must be 
peremptory, for he will not accept a very kind dismissal.” 
*¢ I will not see him, father, I shall write to him, perempto- 
rily, if you wish.” And she smiled, though there were 
tears in her eyes, and she was very pale. ‘‘ I wish Fanny,” 
said John, ‘that you had married Billey Perry ; he was 
a good fellow.” ‘Ido not wish so, John: I shall never 
marry.” ‘* Why, then, I guess you'll be an old maid.”— 
‘*T guess, John,” cried Fanny, almost sobbing, ‘‘ if I have 
to give up the only oneI ever loved, and the one I’ve lov- 
ed ever since I can remember, I shan’t mind being an old 
maid.” Her letter sobered Jefferson: he wept, but he 
did not repent. They never met. Fanny prays for him 
still, but she will never marry him, or any one else. 
EVERALLIN. 


THE SPELL OF LOVE. 


A thoughtless, happy, blooming boy, 
With dimpled cheek and laughing eye, 

Had stayed his bounding step of joy, 
And hushed his voice’s melody, 

And knelt down by his mother’s side, 

To breathe his prayer at eventide. 


Her gentle hand was lightly laid, 
Upon his curls of sunny hair, 
And heart and cheek and eye were made 
Calmer beneath the pressure there,— 
Softly the prayer went forth—and, blest, 
He sank to his sweet dreaming rest. 
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Years had gone by ;—still wore that brow 
The laughing light of childish years, 
Yet something on it told that now 
Life passed not all undimmed by tears ;— 
She who had cherished, loved him, died, 
And left him without guard or guide. 


And there were hours when manhood, truth,— 
All that can light our wayward lot, 

All that he had been taught in youth 
To honour,—might have been forgot,— 

But that soft hand amid his hair— 

Its thrilling fingers rested there ! 


And there were hours of passion deep, 
When the proud heart would rise—oh ! then 
Nought could have bid the tempest sleep 
Saving that hallowed touch again,— 
Still Fancy felt it lightly press— 
Still wept beneath the dear caress! 


And sometimes he would kneel and pray 
Amid those deep repentant tears— 
And there his mother’s hand would lay, 
Like some sweet dream of earlier years : 
Guiding him with its “spell of Love,” 
To her own blessed home above ! 
KATHLEEN. 


LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER. 


Tue manner of displaying the character of a great man by- 
giving, as it were, the perfect pattern of his mind and 
thoughts in his familiar letters, is a glorious fashion of bi- 
ography for the good and pure-hearted. It seems like im- 
parting to the reader that power of discovering the hidden 
springs of action, which may be likened to having a win- 
dow in the bosom through which we can observe the work- 
ings of the mind we wish to analize. Reginald Heber is 
as one of the few of woman born, who may thus, without 
fear of reproach, be unveiled before the world. The cor- 
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respondence, which occupies far the greater part of the sec- 


ond volume, bears throughout, the impress of those virtues 


that most adorn and dignify the human race. OQ, it is ex- 
alting to all the high and holy feelings of our nature thus to 
meet genius and goodness united! With how different an 
emotion must, even to the vicious themselves, be regarded 
the recent exhibition of a mighty spirit, debased and grov- 
elling in low sensuality till the idea of genius seemed almost 
linked with pollution! Thank Heaven, there is no neces- 
sary connexion between them. The example of a Heber 
will demonstrate that the highest gifted mind may be pure 
as bright. 

Among the varied and various letters, those relating to 
his appointment to the bishopric of Calcutta are intensely 
interesting. It seems he had, for many years, entertained, 
what he calls ‘‘ day dreams” of such a mission, but when 
the reality was within his power, he shrunk, not from the 
duties, responsibilities, or privations, but because he feared 
for those he loved better than himself. He could dare the 
dangers of along voyage and a sickly climate, but thus to 
expose his wife and child was a sacrifice he might not en- 


‘dure. He declined the appointment ; but his affectionate 


wife, who watched the workings of his soul with that soli- 
citude which love only inspires, saw the struggle he was 
enduring between the bold promptings of that benevolence 
which was urging him on to his high destination, and the 
trembling fear, lest the event might involve his dear ones in 
suffering; and this noble-hearted woman, with a self-sacri- 
fice which can hardly be too highly praised, encouraged 
him to recall his refusal, and take that important step 
which ‘to the unwise’? may seem to have ended in ‘‘ mise- 
ry,”’ yet is his *‘ hope full of immortality.” Wedwell on 
this picture of conjugal sympathy and devotedness with the 
more pleasure, because there is an opinion, or prejudice 
rather, in many minds unfavorable to the domestic quali- 
ties of those possessed of genius, and devoted to literary 

ursuits. It is a prejudice, a deep wrong done to the high- 
est and holiest faculties of the human mind to believe the 
gifted are incapable of the warmest and truest affection.— 
Indeed, we think it is only between intelligent and conge- 
nial minds that the purest earthly love of which the human 
soul is capable can exist ; and that the ignorant, however 
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kind and good they may be, never felt or comprehended 
this full measure of affection, any more than they compre- 
hend Newton’s ‘ Treatise on Optics.” 

‘¢ Above all,” says Bishop Heber, ‘‘I1 am so happy as to 
have a wife who entirely sympathizes and concurs with 
me, and who, I believe, however she shrunk from the idea 
at first, will now enter on our great expedition with as lit- 
tle reluctance as I shall.”” Now consider the magnitude of 
the subjects under their discussion—the thoughts, feelings, 
hopes, fears in which they must have participated, and say, 
could a dull, ignorant, trifling couple ever love as Heber 
and his wife loved ? 

The following is a very cheerful picture of life at sea : 


** Of the sea, on which so large a part of my future life must be 
passed (more particularly if I carry my Australasian visitations 
into effect) I have already some means of forming an opinion, and, 
so far as I am myself concerned, we seem likely to suit each other 
perfectly. Though we have had a good deal of contrary weather, 
and our full allowance of the noble game of pitch and toss, I have 
not been unwell even for an hour; and between the various occu- 
pations of reading, writing, walking the quarter-deck, watching 
the flying fish, and learning Hindoostanee and Persian, I have 
not as yet felt any of that vacuity of time of which I was most ap- 
prehensive, and of which others have complained as the worst ca- 
lamity of a long sea-voyage. ‘The only want I feel is of exercise, 
—a serious one, and which I know not how to remedy; merely 
pacing the deck is nothing. I cannot (salva gravitate) amuse 
myself with running up and down the shrouds as the young ca- 
dets do ;—and though I have a most majestic and Patagonian pair 
of dumb bells, (after the manner of Bengal,) I cannot use them 
in my cabin without endangering my wife and child, and have not 
yet reconciled myself to exhibiting them on deck, or among the 
hen-coops. My resource, I apprehend, must be to live more spar- 
ingly in proportion to my necessary inactivity ; but, as my north- 
ern appetite still subsists in full vigour, even this will be by no 
means an agreeable remedy; while it is one of which my _ ship- 
mates seem to have no notion. Most of them every morning be- 
gin at half-past eight with a breakfast of cold ham, mutton chops, 
or broiled herrings ; renew the war at twelve with biscuit, cheese 
and beer, dine at three in a very substantial manner, tea it and 
toast it at six, and conclude the day at nine with a fresh lading of 
biscuit and cheese, and a good tumbler of grog or wine and wa- 
ter. The ladies, indeed, do not leave their cabins before dinner 
time, and are only present in the cuddy at dinner and in the eve- 
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ning. YetI hear theclash of knives and forks going on with 
great spirit behing the bulk-heads ; and have every reason to be- 
lieve that the weaker sex finds at least as much need of a full and 
generous diet as the colonels, majors, and captains of sea and 
land. And this (I am assured by many persons) is the custom of 
India, where ‘to eat little and often’ is recommended by the best 
physicians. The ‘ often’ they have certainly hit off to a nicety.— 
Of the ‘little’ I will only say that if this be the abstinence of the 
East, it is no matter of wonder with me that some, folks leave their 
livers there.” 


Of the Bishop’s exertions in India, the important labors 
and studies he so constantly pursued during his brief ca- 
reer, the public is in some measure informed from his 
“Journal &c.”—the letters written during the period dis- 
play the same ardent, philanthropic hero of the Cross that 
we were prepared to meet. The real benevolence of his 
character appears in nothing more conspicuous than in this, 
that though a thorough Englishman and zealous for church 
and king, he yet fearlessly exposes the rapacity of the British 
Government in India. Perhaps some of our readers may 
have wondered (I have often) how it was possible the British 
could obtain such vast wealth from their East India posses- 
sions. The following extract will, in part, explain. Is 
there an American can read it without feeling, fervent- 
IY» how deep a‘debt of gratitude is due those bold, 

evoted men who here withstood, even to the peril of their 
lives, taxation by British authority. In the fate of oppress- 
ed Ireland and plundered India, we can read what would 
have awaited us as a conquered people. It is no wonder the 
Christian religion is not welcomed by the heathen as the 
Gospel of Peace, while those who bear the name of Chris- 
tians are thus openly violating its precepts. While Chris- 
tian missionaries are teaching the poor natives that they 
must not steal or covet—christian traders and tax-gatherers 
are despoiling these same heathen of all their hard-earned 
property. But the voice of Heber was raised against this 
oppression ; and it will endear his memory to evéfy lover 
of liberty and justice. 


‘* But there is one point which, the more I have seen of In- 
dia, since I left Bengal for the first time, has more and more im- 
pressed itself on my mind. Neither native nor European ag- 
riculturists, I think, can thrive at the present rate of taxation; 
Half the gross produce of the soil is demanded by government, 
and this, which is nearly the average rate wherever there is not 
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a permanent settlement, is sadly too much to leave an adequate 
provision for the peasant, even with the usual frugal habits of 
Indians, and the very inartificial and cheap manner in which 
they cultivate the land. Still more is it an effectual bar to every 
thing like improvement; it keeps the people, even in favoura- 
ble years, in a state of abject penury; and when the crop fails, 
in even a slight degree, it involves a necessity on the part of 
government of enormous outlays, in the way of remission and 
distribution, which, after all, do not prevent men, women, and 
children dying in the streets by droves, and the roads being 
strewed with carcasses. In Bengal, where, independent of its 
exuberant fertility, there is a permanent assessment, famine is 
unknown. In Hindoostan, on the other hand, I found a gene- 
ral feeling among the king’s officers, and I myself was led, from 
some circumstances, to agree with them, that the peasantry in 
the company’s provinces are, on the whole, worse off, poorer, 
and more dispirited than the subjects of the native princes; and 
here, in Madras, where the soil is, generally speaking, poor, the 
difference is said to be still more marked. ‘The fact is, no na- 
tive prince demands the rent which we do; and making every 
allowance for the superior regularity of our system, &c., I met 
with very few public men who will not, in confidence, own their 
belief that the people are over taxed, and that the country is in 
a gradual state of impoverishment. The collectors do not like 
to make this avowal officially. Indeed, now and then, a very 
able collector succeeds in lowering the rate to the people, while, 
by diligence, he increases it to the state. Dut, in general, all 
gloomy pictures are avoided by them as reflecting on them- 
selves, and drawing on them censure from the secretaries at 
Madras or Calcutta; while these, in their turn, plead the ear- 
nestness with which the directors at home press for more money.” 


Bishop Heber reached India late in the autumn of 1828. 
and died April, 3, 1826. The account of his sudden axd 
lamented decease is probably familiar to all our reacers. 
We subjoin the opinion of an eminent medical man in 
Calcutta, on the probable causes of that sorrowful <vent. 


“Tt were a useless, and a deeply painful task ts» enter into 
any detail of the apparent cause of his death: it ¥ sufficient to 
say that disease had, unsuspected, been existing for some time ; 
and that it was the opinion of all the medical “en in attendance, 
that under no circumstances could his invaltable life have been 
very long preserved, though the event we: undoubtedly hastened 
by the effects of climate, by intense mental application to those 
duties which increased in interest with every step he took, and 
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was finally caused by the effects of cold on a frame exhausted 
by heat and fatigue.””* 


Mrs. Heber, in a copious Appendix has given us many 
testimonials voluntarily rendered to the preeminent worth of 
her beloved husband. For his character these were not ne- 
cessary. Noone could read his productions without feeling 
his merits and talents are deserving a more exalted eulo- 
gy than the poor praise of words can ever bestow. The 
heart yields its love and veneration to him. But we can 
well imagine how soothing to the feelings of his widow 
must be these marks of respect and affection to his memory. 
For her and her dear children these documents are an in- 
valuable treasure—they commune with her recollections, 
they sympathize with her sorrows. We notice with plea- 
sure, that our country has not withheld its tribute of justly 


deserved applause. Sincerely do we hope the present pub-’ 


lication may meet here the patronage a generous people 
should ever be proud to render to men of every nation, em- 
inent for genius, and virtue and usefulness. Mrs. Heber 
records in the following beautiful manner, the tribute of 
Americans to the character of her husband. 


“There are gratifying as well as striking proofs of the admira- 
tion which the character of such a man as Bishop Heber is calcu- 
lated to excite in the minds, not alone of his countrymen and 
contemporaries, but of all, whether Christians or Heathen, among 
whom his lot was cast. They are scarcely less honorable to the 
individuals, and to the public bodies from whom they have ema- 
nated, than to the memory of himjwhose early and lamented death 
has called them forth. Buta more remarkable example of the 
degree in which this fecling has been excited, yet remains to be 


‘Contemplating, therefore, the splendid talents and ever-active energies of 

is loved prelate, who knew no rest during his waking hours; for what to other 
men hat heen labour, was to him, repose; I cannot doubt but that he was prone to 
dangerous disturbance of the nervous system, and although but for the last sad ac- 
cident, his l¥e might have been spared for some period, the cause of death, origi- 
nally implantei in his constitution, strengthened by an unhealthy climate, and daily 
nourished by hisyatural habits, must soon have reached its fulfilment. It might 
have reached it unter ci?cumstances more terrible to himself, and more heart break- 
ing to his friends ; ttey might have witnessed the wreck of a mind conscious of its 
ruin. For such, alas ? is the price which exalted intelligence sometimes pays for its 
pre-eminent gifts. He ws cut offby a sudden and merciful stroke ; it is true in the 
prime of life, but also in th. meridian of his reputation and Christian utility, leaving 
behind him no recollection bee of his amiable manner, his sweetness of temper, his 


goodness of heart, his universa!<harity, his splendid and vari hi 
deep devotion to the duties of his callin. 
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given, and it is one which the editor has, perhaps, even a still deep- 
er gratification in recording. With America her husband had no 
connexion, either of a public or private nature ; with few individu- 
als of that nation was he personally acquainted,—and yet in no 
country has his name been more honored. 

In the autumn of 1828, the editor received a letter from Wil- 
liam Wood, Esq., a gentleman residing in New-York, informing 
her that her husband’s “ Journal in India,” had been reprinted 
in that city, and was in extensive circulation through the Uni- 
ted States; and that, to use his own words, “ it was read by night 
and by day with the most profound interest and deep enthusiasm.” 
Ifefalso told her that the inhabitants of Canandaigua, a village situa- 
ted in the interior of the State of New-York, on the direct road 
to the I"alls of Niagara, were so forcibly struck with the talent 
and virtues of its author, and with the piety which breathes through 
every sentence, that they caused his name to be engraved in let- 
ters of gold, on a rock of granite, which forms a part of the outer 
foundation of their Episcopal Church, as a memorial of their veo- 
eration for his character. Ata subsequent period, the vestry of 
St. John’s Church, in the same village, requested Mr. Wood to 
superintend the erection of a monument in that church to his 
memory. It is composed of white marble, having an urn on the 
top, with the following inscription in golden letters engraved on 
its tablet :— 


**'T'o the piety and virtues of Reginald Heber, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, 1829.” A space is left beneath, for his widow’s name. 


At Portsmouth, in the state of New-Hampshire, through the 
kindness of Mrs. Abbot, the lady of Professor Abbot, of the Col- 
lege in Exeter, the words, “ Sacred to the Memory of Bishop He- 
ber,”’ have been engraved on the front foundation of St. John’s 
Church, of which the Rev. Charles Burroughs is rector.” 


‘“‘ For these various proofs of the respect and affection which her 
husband’s virtues have inspired in America, the editor takes this 
opportunity of publicly expressing her deep obligations. She feels 
that the warm-hearted persons to whom she is indebted for the 
communication of these particulars, will be gratified by knowing 
that few circumstances tended more to soothe the sorrows of her 
widowed heart, and to soften the severity of her loss, than the 
consciousness that, in the new as well as in the old world, her 
husband’s character is appreciated according to its just value, and 
that his name will be handed down to posterity, crowned with the 
recorded approbation of all good men ” 
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Poetry as well as prose has breathed its admiration for 
his virtues, and its lamentations for his loss. The poem 
of Mrs. Hemans to his memory is among the best of her 
productions. Mrs. Opie has also in this volume a poem in 
that soft sighing melancholy measure which yet does not 
forbid our rejoicing—as if death was the introduction only 
to life. As such to the lamented Heber no doubt it was. 
Southey too has contributed some fine and touching lines 
**On the portrait of Reginald Heber.’? The curious mea- 
sure which he sometimes makes so powerful and beautiful, 
(but which imitators find to their confusion cannot be imi- 
tated) appears in this dirge-like lament very appropriate. 
It is like an inscription to the memory of a dear friend. 
We quote a few stanzas : 


Large, England, is the debt 
Thou owest to Heathendom ; 
To India most of all, where Providence, 
Giving thee thy dominion there in trust, 
Upholds its baseless strength. 
All seas have seen thy red cross flag 
In war triumphantly display’d ; 
Late only hast thou set that standard up 
On Pagan shores in peace ! 

_ Yea, at this hour the cry of blood | 
Riseth against thee, from beneath the wheels 
Of that seven-headed Idol’s car accurst ; 
Against thee, from the widow’s funeral pile 

The smoke of human sacrifice 
Ascends, even now,‘to heaven ! 


‘The debt shall be discharged ; the erying sin 
Silenc’d; the foul offence 
For ever done away. 
Thither our saintly Heber went, 
In promise and in pledge 
That England, from her guilty torpor rous’d, 
Should zealously and wisely undertake 
Her awful task assign’d: 
Thither, devoted to the work, he went, 
There spent his precious life, 
There left his holy dust. 
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Hadst thou revisited thy native land, 
Mortality, and Time, 
And Change, must needs have made 
Our meeting mournful. Happy he 
Who to his rest is borne 
In sure and certain hope, 
Before the hand of age 
Hath chill’d his faculties, 
Or sorrow reach’d him in his heart of hearts ! 
Most happy if he leave in his good name 
A light for those who follow him, 
And in his works a living seed 
Of good, prolific still. 


Yes, to the Christian, to the Heathen world, 
IIeber, thou art not dead, . . thou canst not die ! 
Nor can I think of thee as lost. 
A little portion of this little isle 
At first divided us ; then half the globe : 
The same earth held us still ; but when, 
O Reginald, wert thou so near as now! 
Tis but the falling of a withered leaf, . . 
The breaking ofa shell, . . 
The rending of a veil ! 
Oh when that leaf shall fall, . . 
That shell be burst, . . that veil be rent, . . may then 
My spirit be with thine ! 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 


The letter of ‘‘ Althea,” published in our last number, ap- 
pears to excite, as it ought, a good deal of interest among 
our readers. A number of answers, from ladies and gentle- 
men, have already been sent us; we have not room for all, 
this month; but as we consider the subject, on many ac- 
counts, very important, we shall continue to give it atten- 
tion, probably, for some time. There has not yet been, 
and with pride for the delicacy of our ‘‘ fair women” and 
the honour of our ‘‘ brave men” we record the fact, but 
few, very few cases of prosecution for breach of promises 
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in New England. Once ona time, however, a case of the 
kind occurred in the neighborhood where we resided. The 
progress and result of that trial would have entirely satisfied 
me, provided I had ever doubted, that a court of Law was 
no place to redress the grievances of Love. So I advise my 
lovely readers, (and all are lovely who are amiable and in- 
telligent) never to contemplate a suit against a lover, who 
has relinquished his suit. Let him go! and let his money 
go with him! There can be but one exhibition of a merce- 
nary spirit more contemptible, which is not really infa- 
mous, than that exhibited by a lady accepting money as the 
damages for a broken promise of marriage—it is, that of 
the man who will marry a woman thus enriched; and marry 
her for the sake of the money she has thus acquired. 


My dear Mrs. Hale,— 
I observed in your last Magazine a letter addressed to 
ou by which my sympathy has been awakened, my judg- 
ment called in question, as well as those finer feelings of the 
soul, commonly called the affections, these have all embarked 
in the service of your fair, frank, open-hearted Althea. Iam 
a woman, of course I feel as a woman, I speak as a woman, 
andI hope, I understand asa woman, therefore I do not 
deem it egotism to acknowledge that my heart is ever open 
to the prayers of the orphan, as well as those of the poor 
and destitute, and would willingly assist, either by counsel 
or advice, any person who like your correspondent would 
thus openly solicit aid; yet as | compassionate her misfor- 
tunes, I cannot vindicate her indecision of character.— 
George once loved her, and declared his passion ; it was re- 
ciprocated—till unlike a true follower of Cupid, he forsook 
his first-love, and bartered all his fondest hopes at the 
shrine of the god Plutus! what a monster! what barbari- 
ty! what a cruel instance of hardness of heart !—Does not 
conduct such as this justify expressions of unqualified dis- 
dain ? Does it not awaken feelings of disgust, and does it 
not show forth the glory of honest poverty, making it ap- 
pear comparative independence, when contrasted with the 
miserly meanness—the detestable avarice of the possessor, 
the idolatrous worshippers of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness? His heart indeed must be hardened, whose princi- 
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ples of honor and uprightness are lost in that all-absorbing 
passion—the love ¢f gold, and who walking blindfolded, 
removes the bandage from his eyes, only when the road to 
wealth, opens wide before him! |W hy then does Althea hes- 
itate?, Why does she not hasten to commit those letters, 
containing such traitorous and honeyed expressions of love— 
why not, 7 ask, quickly hasten to commit them to the flames, 
and thus, as it were, barricade the heart against fur- 
ther inroads? It is as dangerous to health, to peace of 
mind, to garner up mid the treasures of Memory the 
thoughts of a dissembler, ‘once breathed, ne’er meant, and 
soon ‘forgotten,” as it is at a distance to inhale the odors of 
the Upas tree, the sickly influence of which pervades the 
system, gradual in its effects, but at length leading the 
sinking soul to irremediable ruin. Law it is true provides 
against breaches of promise ; but shall the shrinking delica- 
cy of woman, lay open the inmost recesses of her heart be- 
fore a court of Justice ?——It is enough that such things are 
done in England, where habit tolerates, and custom enfor- 
ces—but let the ladies of America, abhor such customs.— 
Let the heart become the seat of Justice, let Conscience be- 
come the judge, and Mind perpetual dictator ; let female 
dignity scorn the villainy of men, so regardless of honor so 
careless of their vows; let female independence heal the 
wound inflicted by the poisoned arrow, while Modesty shall 
strive to hide the shaft in the mantle of forgetfulness, so 
that the world may never see it, nor the eye of the deceiver 
rest upon it. 

The happiness of woman must depend more or less on 
her decision, which tempered by religion and meekness, will 
prove her constant support through life, though should she 
sometimes be found leaning on the anchor of Hope, let it 
be remembered that something there must be to gladden the 
heart in moments of despondency. —-Let Althea recollect 
this, let her remember also that her dignity, patience and 
perseverance, as well as her head and heart are brought to 
trial. May the ordeal not prove a fiery one : may time ad- 
minister a cure for the heart-ach ; and when I next hea 
from the present cause of my compassion, may she be no 
longer orphan, but may she prove a happy wife of a hap- 
py man, who to her shall be “the kindest, the most devo- 


ted.”’ 
CORDELIA. 
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To lthea— 


There is a principle implanted within us, which prompts 
to the performance of right actions, and we feel in our own 
bosoms an ample reward and pleasure when they have been 
faithfully performed. The happiness which accompanies 
a virtuous course of conduct is of a pure and elevated na- 
ture. ‘‘Here is solid rock :’”——Can.we believe, Althea, that he 
who has disappointed your chief and dearest hopes of earthly 
happiness, who has turned with cold indifference and neg- 
lect, from the esteem and confidence which he undoubted- 
ly had striven to excite, and what is more, has forfeited his 
word in a point of such sacred importance,—can we believe 
that he possesses the true secret of earthly happiness ? Ah 
no! He will suffer from the accusings of conscience ; and 
let these suffice. Your friends and relatives say you have 
a duty to perform. Indeed you have. This duty consists 
¥ not in resorting to the paltry, unbecoming, and unfeminine 
if measures of prosecuting ; but by firmly and uncomplain- 
fe ingly bearing this disappointment, thereby supporting the 
4 true dignity and delicacy of your sex ; and by the quiet and 
of unostentatious discharge of your daily domestic duties. Then, 

' in whatever situation you may be placed, a tranquillity of 
i mind, a happiness, notwithstanding the wreck of your 
dearest earthly hopes and prospects, will in some degree 
be yours. 

Do not resort to any mercenary means for the purpose of ; 
binding up the wounds of a broken heart. I know you do 
not require this caution; your ideas of what constitutes 
real felicity, rise superior to any thing, which the mere. 
= of wealth can bestow.—-I know there have been 
adies, even those of cultivated minds possessing a proper 
sense of female dignity and decorum, who have instituted a 
ema ae under similar circumstances ; but I believe they 

ave, in most cases, been advised and encouraged, and even 
commanded so to do, by their parents and guardians ; and 
have undertaken it more witha desire of gratifying their 
friends, than themselves. They wish for no redress in inju- 
ries of this kind ; at least, none that money can procure. I 
doubt not all intelligent and well educated females in our hap- 
py land, will respond to your sentiment, that money of- 
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justified in adopting the measure on this ground. 
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fers no equivalent for violated vows. And Iam happy in 
believing, that among the numerous faults with which our 
sex have been chargeable, the inordinate love of gold has 
not been generally included. Now, let no lady sully the 
dignity and delicacy of her character, even though injured 
as much as you have been, by submitting to receive money as 
a compensation for blighted affections and broken promi- 
ses. 

It is true, as some would say and probably your friends 
and connexions tell you, that by the award of damages you 
can enlarge your opportunities of doing good ; your means 
will then be more ample for the discharge of the noblest of 
all virtues, viz. benevolence. But I know you will not feel 
I know 
that the possession and exercise of benevolence, understood in 
its extended sense, is of all duties the principal ; and that it 

roduces in the mind the purest and most exalted pleasure : 
still there are numerous ways and means for the practice of 
this duty, and you may be practising it without a purse of 
sold at your command. You may visit the cottages of the 
poor, and administer to their mental and moral wants and 
pleasures. It is not their animal natures alone which re- 
quire our attention ; we must doall in our power, not only to 
render their external situation more comfortable and happy, 
but to enlighten, instruct and benefit their minds. When 
engaged in employments of this nature, you will not be 
vainly seeking happiness, but you will find the richest plea- 
sure and satisfaction in yourownbosom. You will consider 
what has been the effect of gold on that heart once devoted 
to you, and which you fondly hoped would be yours for- 
ever. This will prevent you from ever becoming its slave, 
from ever sacrificing your honor and dignity in order to 
possess it. You wish for pleasures more refined, even those 
which do not end with this life, but which increase 
and multiply in that brighter world, where all is incor- 


ruptible and unfading. 


E. E. N. 


To the Editor of the Ladies Magazine: 


Dear Mapam—I perceivea young lady, who signs her- 
self, Althea, has been grievously disappointed, and is now 
suffering under that oppressive disease, the sickness of the 
VOL. I1I.—-NO. X. 
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heart. I know how to pity her, for alas! I also have suf- 
fered. But, { thank my God, who gave me better thoughts ; 
I never sinned. I never coveted the money of the perjur- 
ed man. I left him to Heaven and his own conscience. He 
is now a poor pitiable creature ; his wife proved a shrew, and 
he became asot. I sincerely pity him——-and I have been 
able to do something to relieve the necessities of his help- 
less children ; and I am sure the reflection is far more con- 
soling tomy ‘‘ wounded feelings” than though I had “ sued 
him at the law, and taken away his coat.’ Althea, if she 
judiciously controls her mind and thoughts, will soon re- 
cover her tranquillity. I donot think it requisite she should 
hate George ; but she must think of him only as one with 
whom she has henceforth no concern, and she must pursue 
some employment that will benefit others, as well as occu- 
py her own mind. Benevolence in active life must be op- 
posed to that selfishness which would make her dwell on 
her own case as the worst thing under the sun. I never 
lay my head on my pillow without reflecting on the mer- 
cy of Heaven that, through tribulation, I confess, saved me 
from being the wife of a drunkard. ‘There are worse trou- 


bles than being a forsaken damsel, or an old maid. 
CHARITY. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mapam—lI am for my honored father’s mistaken notions, 
(peace be with him, though he bequeathed it not to me.) 
and the horrible phrase the ladies have introduced—‘ dam- 
ages for a breach of promise,” that miserable creature, a 
miserly old bachelor ,—and thus I prove my position. My 
father, by scraping and saving, left me the heir of tens of 
thousands, and also educated me to believe that money was 
the chief earthly good, and that the world so esteemed it. 
I have, in consequence been so intent on guarding myself 
from impositions and losses that I have become a miser, 
and I can fairly trace my aversion to matrimonial engage- 
ments to the terror which seized me when reading one day 
that afriend of mine had been mulcted in the heavy dama- 
ges of eight thousand dollars, (all he was worth) for a 
breach of promise to a “‘lady” (she should have been 
called a harpy) in New-York. From that time forth I have 
minded my p’s and q’s. Never have I spoken a soft word 
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to damsel fair, without so modifyingthe sense as that the 
‘Jaw would have no hold on me.” I defy one of the sex to 
prove that I ever ‘‘trifled with their feelings ;” I think that 
is the phrase. Many an invitation to ‘‘ correspond,” have 
I refused, lest some inadvertent word should be tortured 
into treason. Albums I have shunnedas I would the Inqui- 
sition ; and never have I offered my arm to a lady with- 
out first placing my hand on my pocket. Don’t imagine 
I thought she would steal. The touch on my pocket was 
a kind of talismanic manceuvre to preserve me from temp- 
tation. The ideas itawakened may be thus expressed— 
You have money in your purse. The lady wants money; 
consequently your hand or promise. By heaven she shall 
have neither !” And thus, Mrs. Hale, have I, by circumstan- 
ces over which I had no control, been made a lonely, sus- 
picious being. [ intend soon to offer a premium for the 
best dissertation on the evil effects of prosecuting for breach 
of promise ; with the proviso that those, whose articles are 
rejected, shall pay the premium. This last clause is an ori- 
ginal scheme of mine ; and I take some pride to myself for 
having thus devised a plan of improving public morals and 
literary taste, without danger of expense to the projector. 
But the truth is, I do understand how to save money as well 


as —-— himself. 
PLUTUS. 


BEAUTY WEEPING. 


Tears are the silent sympathies of the soul, 

Which course their inward channels till they find 
The bosom is o’ercharged,—then see them roll 

In bright and pearly drops, as though the mind 
Poured out its anguish, and o’erwhelmed the smile 
Which dimpled there, the while. 


I would not check the sorrowing, thoygh the grief 
Be strong and wrestling with the wounded heart. 
Even now she weeps and weeping finds relief ; 
I would not bid that holy tear depart, 
But with its tender language let it fling 
A shield against the sting. 
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Lo ! there she sits in silence, and her breast 
Swells with a new emotion ; and her eye 
Looks out in meekness, while those tears are press’d, 

As from her spirit’s cloud. With a rich dye 
That cheek is crimson’d, and her fair young brow 
Sinks down, more pensive now. 


Life hath dark passages ; ’tis when the mind 
Looks in upon itself—when other days 
Come back, with all their little joys, that bind 

The heart in love,—when the soul’s inward gaze, 
With its quick sight, falls like a flashing star 
Within, and pierces far. 


Then let her weep in silence ; the blue sky 
Seems pure and brighter when the low cloud breaks— 
And the rich flowers bend down while storms are nigh, 
And lowering,—so the tear of woman makes 

Beauty more beautiful, and the glad heart, 
Leaps from its woes apart. 


See now the gloom is breaking—and her smile 
And glance return, as the bright sun comes through 
The drooping willow of some lonely isle, 

Where smiling sunbeams sip the early dew ;— 
And her dark eye beams with a tender ray, 
Laughing its tears away. 


Like a meek angel that had lean’d its brow 
Down on some passing cloud, so she had bent 
Her spirit down in weeping, Upward now 
It riseth, as though her deep sorrow went 
Back on the tide of thought,—and now she throws 
Firmly, aside her woes. 


J. F. R. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER 
THE SILVER MINE. 


** Coming events cast their shadows before.” 


Now I always had a penchant for fairy tales, and cannot 
but think it quite a poetic grievance that not a single fairy 
ring has been discovered, or any tradition preserved that 
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the gay elves ever set foot in our land. When Robin Good- 
fellow exclaimed— 


*¢ T°ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes ;”’ 


He did not probably include America, any more than do — 
the British reviewers, when they boast of the wondrous 
achievements of the human mind, and the progress of in- 
tellect. Indeed we are as poor in traditionary superstitions 
as in titles of nobility ; we are as rational as republican ; 
and Captain Hall would doubtless have proved, had he ar- 
gued the matter with his usual sagacity, that this skepticism 
to the marvellous was caused by the lack of imagination, 
and consequently that Americans never had, would or could 
excel in works of genius. Certain it is that our literature, 
if we ever have a national literature, must differ in charac- 
ter from that of the old world. But let that pass for the 
present. I am intending to tell a marvellous story, but 
one I heard for truth (bating a few trifling circumstances I 
have introduced by way of embellishment) and from those 
who reverenced truth. Iam aware of thé risk I run, and 
that I may be called superstitious—no matter—so I give 
the impression I wish, the effect will be beneficial to my 
readers. 

Among the first settlers of the town of Newport, (N. H.} 
was deacon Bascom. I intend for the future to give truly 
the names of places, and of persons, as far as I can without 
offending the living. Why should our writers, while rela- 
ting a story be so careful to conceal the whereabouts ?—and 
always say the town of ? Why not speak out? We 
want the locality of all interesting adventures, whether real 
or fictitious fixed. We should read stories of our own 
times and people with more interest, and look on the 
scenes described with the familiarity of remembered places. 

Well, deacon Bascom lived in Newport, (a very pretty 
village you will find there now—then it was a wilderness) 
and a good honest man he was as Connecticut ever sent forth 
to build up the wild places of our country. I should like 
to sketch his character—and yet it is not necessary. The 
incident wil! show the man; that is, it would, if [could 
tell, in his own words, and manner, as describedl to me, how 
he was beset by the the temptation to become rich. To be 
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sure New-Englanders are generally beset by a like temp- 
tation ; but the deacon’s was in quite an original way. 

Deacon Bascom, like all his countrymen fifty years ago, 
held the true Paradisaical doctrine, that it was ‘“‘not good 
for man to be alone.” 7 

A wife was then considered indispensable to the prosper- 
ity as well as happiness of every one who wrote himself 
man ; and children were blessings, real treasures. Alack ! 
what a change half a century has produced. Now our 
gentlemen are wholly engrossed with caring for their own 
dear selves ; marriage is slavery, and a family a bill of cost. 
Our fine young men, who should be the glory and strength 
of New-England, go to find their graves in the marshes of 
the South, or the prairies of the West ; and our fair girls go 
—into the cotton Factories! Well-a-day, it is better to spin 
than to sigh : factories are more useful than convents ;—the 

irl who lives in the bustle and buzz of forty thousand spin- 
les will not be very likely to pine in thought, or grow 
sentimental ; and she cannotscold. It is an excellent place 
for those who never intend to marry, and whose system of 
enjoyment centres in procuring ‘ meat, fireand clothes.” 
But for opportunities of improving the mind, or gaining 
household knowledge, a young girl might as well be placed 
before the mast, or behind the drum. And a man might as 
reasonably expect a spinning jenny to make a good wife, as 
a Jenny brought up in a factory. 

Now deacon Bascom had a good wife, and for those 
days an intelligent one ; and it wasthinking over her many 
estimable womanly qualities, and the training requisite to 
make women what they ought to be, what they are capa- 
ble of becoming, that brought the factory Spectre, blasting 
this fair world with the love of gold, before my eyes. My 
speculations on this subject have no reference to questions 
on political economy, or no farther than connected with 
the moral and mental improvement and happiness of my 
‘ own dear land.’ Some time! may write them, but not now; 
my story is to be‘told. 

Suppose yourself, my friend, in a room of tolerable size, 
but in height hardly exceeding eight feet, the ceiling is 
pine boards, and the bare beams are seen above, seeim- 
ingly ready to enforce on any high-headed wight the prac- 
tical application of that pithy sentence, ‘‘ Stoop as you go 
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through the world, and you will miss many hard thumps ;” 

—a stone fire- -place, rudely constructed must occupy almost 
one whole side of the square apartment, and you may place 
any quantity of wood you please (that does not exceed your 
powers of computation in square feet) therein, and set it 
blazing! By the bright light you may easily examine my 
hero. There he sits, deacon Bascom, a reverend looking 
man, though not with years, he has not probably number- 
ed more than forty-five, but men were then deacons in grav- 
ity at forty-five—now they are dandies in taste. . 

There he sits in his arm-chair, a hugh high-backed chair; 
he sits a little inclined forward, his hands joined together, 
and resting on his knee, and Lite gaze fixed intently and 
thoughtfully onthe blazing hearth ; and there is something 
in his countenance which reveals that unwonted and strange 
fancies are passing in his mind. His good wife is plying her 
knitting-needles briskly, but her eyes are anxiously rivetted 
on the face of her husband, as if she would not only read 
his thoughts but transfuse their spirit into her own heart. 
She knows he is thinking of his dream. It was a singular 
dream, far heyond her powers of interpretation, and so she 
had simply given it as her opinion that it meant nothing at 
all. But from the deacon’s mind the impression was ‘not 
easily dismissed. 

He had a few nights before, dreamed that a man clothed 
in black appeared to him, and asked him ifhe wished to be 
rich. The deacon, as most deacons it is to be feared would 
even in these enlightened days, answered in the affirmative. 
The man in black then told him, that if he, the deacon, 
would go alone toa particular place describing the same, 
on Sunapee mountain, and raise a stone which he would 
there find beneath a blasted tree, he would then and there 
discover a silver mine, that would enrich him and his chil- 
dren. What made the dream more remarkable it was re- 
peated three times ; and deacon Bascom ; though a man of 
strong powers of mind had some faith in dreams. But 
this he could not interpret any better than his wife. Yet 
he lacked something of her contented philosophy, and 
could scarcely believe it meant nothing at all. This ques- 
tion he was now pondering, whether it were better to com- 
mence the search for the mine, or reject the dream as a 
temptation from the great adversary of souls. He was 
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a pious man, and had he known it was a temptation to love 
the world unduly, his faith would havetriumphed. But he 
did not know this—it might be, that the means of doing 
good were to be, entrusted to him—and he ought not to 
reject the stewardship. However the tremendous March 
storm which was then raging without, and the reflection 
that it was almost impracticable to penetrate to the moun- 
tain, and certainly impossible for him to go alone at that 
season, on such an adventure with any prospect of success, 
and as he did not quite believe the miraculous, though 
the marvellous had made an impression on his mind—he 
finally came to the conclusion, the. only part of his cogita- 
tion, by the way, he communicated to his better half (how 
seldom do men, even the best and most indulgent of hus- 
bands, appreciate the deep sympathy and soul-companion- 
ship of which women are capable!) that he should delay 
exploring for the mine till he was more confirmed on the 
course of his duty respecting it. And so they retired to 
rest in peace. 

Six months passed away, andthe dream, if remembered 
by either of the good people, had never been men- 
tioned ; when the very same vision again appeared to the 
deacon. He saw the man in black, who appeared 
importunately to urge that the mine should be sought. 
Deacon Bascom could no longer excuse himself on account 
of the bad weather ; and finally, persuaded that it was only 
with the hope of doing good by means of the treasure, if he 
found{it, that he was actuated, he took his gun and axe, 
and a luncheon of bread and cheese, and followed by the 
prayers of his wife set out to find the silver mine. 

Sunapee mountain is about four miles. from Newport. 
You must never measure distance merely by miles. Think 
of travelling four miles on a M’Adamized turnpike—’tis only 
a pleasant jaunt ; but imagine you are to force your toil- 
ing march four miles through a thick wilderness,—and ’tis 
a- prodigious journey ! Deacon Bascom had explored the 
route once before, in pursuit of a bear ; and besides, being a 
tolerable surveyor, and having that keen perception and 
recollection of local appearances, which seems acquired al- 
most as by instinct when such knowledge is necessary, he 
had no fears of being lost in the woods. Sunapee moun- 
tain, you good reader, probably know nothing about it, 
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and care less. Well, I presume you are acquainted with 
the names and leg»nds of the mountains of Scotland and 
Wales ; and you are familiar too with the Appenines and 
Pyrenees—and what a hum-drum amusement it is to come 
home here to our own wild mountains, and unpoetic world 
for the scenes of story or song! If the rail road projected 
from Boston to Ogdensburg by the way of Concord, N. H. 
and Windsor, Vt., is ever completed it will pass close along 
by the base of Sunapee mountain, the lofty, wooded hill 
heaving up its proud head, on one hand, like a giant to guard 
the fair lake that stretches away in the distance on the other. 

All the fashionable world will then make the tour of the 
rail road, and then the mountain will be known and talked 
of as a grand and picturesque view, as affording rich themes 
for the romantic, if not rich silver mines. 

The morning deacon Bascom started on his mine-explo- 
ring tour, was a beautiful one, the sun shining with the bril- 
liancy of a summer noon, and the soft shadowy vapor, that 
during our fine Antumn days, floats like a white transpa- 
rent veil over all the horizon, seemed only, by excluding 
the heat and glare, to increase the light and beauty of the 
scene. What the deacon thought of the fine day is im- 
material to my story. Those who are inthe hot pursuit of 
wealth seldom pause to worship the God of Nature ; and 
rarely do the places where gold and silver abound have 
any attractions for the lovers of the romantic and seques- 
tered. The person who gives up his soul to the love of 
money must never expect to see the beauties in the world 
of nature. He has paisied the chord that responded to the 
harmonies of his Creator’s works. The miser would cal- 
culate the worth of all he sees in money. Let it be remem- 
bered, God receives no tribute but from the heart, and to 
those, who refuse him that, he never unlocks his treasures. 
But don’t think my hero is to prove a miser. 

It is true he had not so many temptations to the sin of av- 
arice as beset men now-a-days. Display was not then con- 
sidered necessary to respectability; and he had not an ex- 
travagant wife. Mrs. Bascom, how I wish I had a few pa- 
ges to allow you for the record of your domestic virtues! 
A woman she was, it must be confessed after all, and had a 
deep curiosity to know whether her husband’s dream was 
really true ; but then it was mostly for the credit of dreams, 
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in general, she wished it might prove true. Of the riches 
it promised she had very vague and unfashionable ideas. 
No fine dresses and gay parties floated in perspective before 
her ; the winter clothing for her family she had prepared 
with her own hands ; her house she thought comfortable ; 
it was as good as her neighbour’s houses, and why should 
she be anxious to outshine them ? 

She looked round on her neat and nicely arranged furni- 
ture,—there was not an article she wished displaced either 
for better or finer, because her things were all so conveni- 
ent, and all connected with associations of the friends who 
had purchased, or presented, or praisedthem. She liked all 
she had, and thought she had enough—and the treasures of 
Solomon could offer no more. But was she perfectly satis- 
fied ? How I wish I could boldly answer in the affirma- 
tive ! 

«* Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


Her beautiful delft punch-bowl had been cracked on the 
last thanksgiving festival, and she thought if her husband 
found the silver mine, she would have a new punch-bow! ; 
and then her best block-tin tea-pot, just as bright asa sil- 
ver one, and she thought quite as handsome, had a small 
spot melted on the nose, (the carelessness of a help that prov- 
ed herself a harm)—and Mrs. Bascom, who had that refined 
economical taste which revolts from every appearance of 
carelessness and waste, had been mortified at the appearance 
of her tea-pot. So she calculated on a new punch-bowl 
and tea:pot, as she anxiously looked from hour to hour for 
the arrival of her husband. At length, late in the afternoon 
he appeared, and his wife, as she met his smile and wel- 
comed him, and arranged the dinner she had kept warm for 
him, and saw the children all pressing round him, for the 
kiss or kind word, felt herself a happy woman, even with a 


- cracked punch-bowl, and melted tea-pot, and a thought of 


the silver mine scarcely occurred, nor was the subject nam- 
ed by her till after the children were all in bed. Then, id 
his great arm-chair the Bible on the table before him, dex 
con Bascom informed his wife that—he had relinquished 
all thoughts of the silver mine ! 

‘*I followed,” said he solemnly, ‘‘the directions given 
me by the man in black, and I found the rock he had de- 
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scribed, and there stood the blasted tree, and I have no 
doubt but there is a silver mine. But I had been doubting, 
every step I took, whether I was in the way of my duty. 
I determined to pray for light to guide me.—I knelt down 
—and saw in my own mind how vain was gold and silver, 
and I felt that should my children be corrupted by the rich- 
es I thus gained, howterrible would be my self-accusations. 
I thought I had enough ; I had health and strength, and by 
God’s blessing could support you and our children—and 
I cannot now tell ail my thoughts—but I left the stone, and 
I am resolved that never mortal man shall, from me, learn 
where it isto be found.”—His wife agreed to all his opi- 
nions—thought he had done perfectly right—said she would 
boil the punch bow! in skim-milk, and it would be strong 
and handsome asever, and for the tea-pot—she did not 
care anything about the little melted spot. The children 
of that good couple were excellent men and women, and 
their descendants are highly respected. 


TO THE MEMORY OF_MISS F———. 


Her grave is on a tropic isle, 

Beyond the sounding sea, 
There Summer skies above it glow, 
And fragrant breezes o’er it blow, — 
In ceaseless harmony. 


But what is that to her who sleeps 
Within that earthy bed? 

All Nature’s gems may ’round her lie, 

The seasons wheel their glory by— 
What is it to the dead? 


Alas, that one so fair should die : 
That Beuuty’s perfect day— 
When all the lights that gild its sky 
Shine out in joyful brilliancy— 
Should sink innight away. 
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For her Love’s rosy crown was wreathing ; 
For her its triumph-notes were breathing :— 
Alas, that tien Death’s chilling hand 
Should quench the living fire : 

That the fair form, so soon to stand 

Deck’d in a bride’s attire, 

Should lifeless, all forsaken lie, 

Rob’d in the grave’s dull drapery ! 


I saw her in her own sweet home— 
There, in that clime of love, 

Where, from the flowery earth below 
To its bright dome above, 

It is all beauty, living—bright— 
Where Summer’s glory hath no night : 
Where Nature never heaves a sigh, 
Nor puts her gay apparel by : 

But all the seasons dance along, 

To the same sweet, melodious song. 


Oh ! like a desert, now, must be 
That once enchanting home: 
What now is all its luxury— 

She never more will come 

To bless it with her winning smile, 
Whose presence was a ray, 

From wo its memory to beguile, 
And make the heart feel gay. 


Not now her stirring music bounds 
Upon the evening air. 

Oh! hush’d forever are the sounds 
That once were ringing there. 


Her harp—’twas once a living spring, 
Whence sweetest streams went murmuring. 
Where is the graceful one, whose art 
Could bid the hidden current start ? 


I see her now—there,—slightly bent 
Beside that costly instrument ; 
Giving a voice to every string ; 
Weaving a wreath of sounds, to lay 
Upon his dimm’d and troubled way— 
—A daughter’s offering. 
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Alas—’tis but in mem’ry’s light,— 
I can behold that vision bright. 
There doth that harp all silent stand : 
Forever gone is she 

Who once, with touch of skilful hand, 
Awoke its melody. 

In the still grave—from every eye— 
There doth that shape of beauty lie. 


Enough :—now cease thy mournful songs, 
Pale earthiy hope—poor stricken thing— 
To man a heavenly hope belongs— 
Now, listen, while that hope shall sing. 


Oh, no—she is not in that grave— 
The blossom of a day : 

Oh! ye mistake the thing ye lov’d ; 
Twas not that painted clay ! 

It is the beauty of the soul 

That makes us love its dwelling-place ; 
Tis truth, ’tis love, ’tis gentleness— 
These give the angel grace. 


Oh, no—the beauty but whose dawn 
Ye saw on earth, it has not gone 

To perish like earth’s flowers ; 

A sweeter incense now it yields ; 
Tis op’ning now in fairer fields, 
Above this world of ours. 


FatTHrerRiEss AnD Wipows.—The Fatherless and Widows Society have 
again made their annual application to the benevolence of the public. Ifan 
impressive and pathetic sermon has any influence to move the feelings, that of 
Dr. Codman must have succeeded. We are aware, however, that to sympa- 
thize with the picture of distress, is not always to relieve the reality of suffer- 
ing. Still we think a considerable collection must have been made, and ear- 
nestly do we hope the deficiencies may be supplied by private donations. 
There are no class of sufferers more deserving of aid than the Fatherless and 
Widows. Blessings on the hearts of those who pity them. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue BunGet, on HuMBLE AT ImMmorTALITY. By 
Messrs. Von Dunderhead. Hallowell : Glazier, Masters and Co. 1830.-We 
are informed, in the preface, that this neat-looking volume, was the joint 
production of two brothers, genuine descendants from that unfortunate consta- 
ble described by Diederick Knickerbocker, in his famous history of New York. 
We give an extract from their own story, setting forth the reasons that have 
induced them to appear before the public. 


Our family remained in their places, till people of all nations thronged in, and in 
the wa mf of improvements, their house was torn down,and their cabbage 
garden grubbed up, till at last there was not room enough left to swing their pipes. 

And then they came out, and settled here upon the banks of the Kennebec, and 
have or here till all our family have dwindled away, excepting my brother and 
myself. 

We inherit from our ancestors a love of ease, and a love of smoking—and_ noth- 
ingelse. You may well imagine then, most patient reader, that our time is gener- 
ally passed in thinking over the illustrious life of our most illustrious ancestor, and 
sending forth a volume of smoke at every breath. 

Well, years had passed on in this happy manner, when one cold afternoon in Jan- 
uary, we were, as usual, sitting on each side of our capacious fire place. I had 
thought for many days that something momentous was laboring in the mind of my 
brother, as I noticed that he smoked more violently than was his wont, for he resem- 
bles a volcano, ashe sends forth the most smoke immediately before an eruption.— 
At length out it came.—*‘ Do you ever intend to marry, brother?’ I removed my 
pipe slowly, and looking him intently in the face for the space of five minutes, resu- 
med my situation, and turned over the thought again and again. (I always think 
twice before I speak.) After half an hour’s silence, [ uttered an emphatic—‘‘ Nev- 
er !’—and then, having well considered the subject—I inquired—‘ Do you ?”— 
the answer was instantaneous—‘* Never !”’ 

This point being so happily settled, I was in hopes of being suffered to resume 
my meditations undisturbed. But I soon resigned myself to my fate—for I knew by 
my brother’s manner, that something new was to be broached. He knocked the ash- 
es out of his pipe, carefully placed it on the shelf, and drawing his chair near to 
mine, made the following speech—memorable as the longest he hed ever been 
known to utter. 

** My brother, we are the last of our race, and with us expires the last pure relic 
of the Gothamites. Our name had an illustrious beginning,—it ought not to end in 
forgetfulness. It becomes us, therefore, to do something to perpetuate it. Let us 
write a book—not for the present age, but for posterity.—I ask you now—will you 
help me to do this ?” 

The proposition absolutely paralised me ; I spoke not a word, I smoked not a 
puff for hours, but at length I exclaimed, ‘‘ It shall be done.”—The desire ofimmor- 
tality was warm within me. Gentle reader, you here have the result of our “‘humble 
attempts at immortality”’—but bitterly have I repented me, many a time since, of 
my rash promise. 
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And so they have perpetrated thirteen stories. The number might be es- 
teemed ominous of the death of the book, but we do not think it will all per- 
ish, At least we would have none wholly annihilated, except ‘‘ Liviag Yan- 
kees.’? Weare sorry to see our young writers indulge in such low humour. 
Wit is always delightful ; and the satire that exposes the faults and follies of 
our national character may be beneficial ; but the coarse carricature of New 
England peculiarities attempted by the Von Dunderheads, is neither wit or 
satire. Now, having given our reproof, we will do what is in our power to 
aid their ‘“‘ humble attempts.’? Immortality of fame, the author must not ex- 
pect for this; but there are many passages scattered through the volume which 
display an ardent imagination, and a fertility of invention which may, when 
tempered with a little more judgment in the management of his characters, 
give him a name among our writers of fiction sufficient to satisfy his ambition.— 
But he (I am considering the authors in unity—two old bachelors deserve to 
be reckoned only as one man) must not become an imitator or a plagiarist. The 
Legend of the Kennebeck is the best story—because it has most the air of an 
original. The style is sometimes perspicuous and polished, sufficiently so to 
prove what the writer might accomplish, were he careful ; but there are too 
many evidences of haste and inattention. Such feeble sentences as the follow- 
ing too frequently occur. 

‘* We could not be to each other as we wished to be, for a husband’s eye was 
upon us, and the eye of a jealous, suspicious husband too. One crime leads on to 
another ; and he who once commences will go on in the path.” 

Arrican Inrantr Scuooxs.—In our number for May we noticed the 
establishment of a school designed for the young childern of Africans in this 
city. We have been informed that it appears to succeed well ; the children at- 
tend regularly, and the parents seem much gratified that these infants are not 
considered beyond the pale of Christian charity. But that charity must net 
faint or grow weary. Cold winter is coming, and it will be necessary for those 
who feel in earnest in the work of instructing the injured Africans, to see that this 
little light is not extinguished. In our next number we will notice more par- 
ticularly the objects and wants of this school. 


Unton Lyceum. ‘The course of lectures proposed last spring by Mr. J. 
Holbrook, but which were then for particular reasons delayed, have again been 
resumed. The first twelve lectures will be given by Dr. Grigg ; and the ladies 
need not be reminded how well he has hitherto performed his part on such occa- 
sions. The pleasure derived from listening to such a lecturer, even consider- 
ing the whole as a mode of amusement, is one of the most gratifying and in- 
nocent, a rational and enlightened mind can enjoy ; but when the lectures are 
connected with the idea of further improving and refining the intellect, open- 
ing new and pure sources of thought, and calling forth, as it were, to the strength 
and. activity of real life those visions of excellence which had hitherto floated in 
the dim,confused obscurity of half formed resolutions and secretly cherished hopes 
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—when euch may be and will be the effect of popular lectures, having for their 
object the diffusion of scientific and literary knowledge among the whole people, 
we will not impeach the good sense and good taste of the ladies of Boston by 
supposing that they will neglect the present opportunity of giving their sanc- 
tion to the noble efforts making in the cause of education. 


Tue Firreents. ‘What have been termed involuntary antipathies might 
all be traced to some circumstance which created or impressed the feeling 
of dislike on the mind.’’ So says philosophy—and so probably would say 
fact. The Fifteenth.—’tis a very harmless phrase, and yet to our ear con- 
veys more terror and dismay than would ‘< the guillotine.”” Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, subscribers to the Ladies’ Magazine, we never promised absolutely and 
without fail that the work should be issued on the fifteenth of every month. 
You will find no precise day stated in the bond ; we knew too well our own 
infirmity of purpose, and the horror of being confined to set times and seasons 
to give a solemn promise. Such astatement may have been made in adver- 
tisements, and such is doubtless the impression on the minds of those who sub- 
scribe for the work, and we always endeavor to be punctual ; but the fifteenth 
will come, in spite of all we can do, before we expect it. We often think 
there is no day in the month but the fifteenth. We hope our friends will 
duly consider our hard case, and not blame too severely any delay which 
may occur this month or in future. They shall have a number every month, 
and as near the fifteenth as we can possibly affurd it ; and we shall also 
give them an engraving in our next. ‘The literary notices are few this month 
not for lack of new books, but time to read them. Writers multiply so rap- 
idly that the titles of new works will soon be all that reviewers can be ex- 
pected to give. 


MavaMe Guizor. In the first number of our work for 1828 will be 
found a brief memoir of this distinguished woman. By the recent events in 
Paris her husband’s name is again brought before the public. He is one of the 
ministry appointed under the new order of government. His talents are un- 
doubtedly of the highest order ; but whoever recollects the memoir of his wife, 
will be inclined to think she was, in intellectual endowments, hardly his infe- 
rior. 
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